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BOOK NOTES 

In 1902, the Department of Economics and Sociology of the Car- 
negie Institution outlined its work, and a little later initiated the re- 
searches for the Contributions to American Economic History. Of 
the twelve divisions into which this topic was apportioned, the eighth, 
under the editorship of Professor Commons, completed its work a few 
years ago and published eleven volumes of the Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society. Within the past twelve months two 
other divisions have completed their task. The History of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce of the United States has appeared in two vol- 
umes (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1915 ; 363, 398 pp.) under 
the authorship of Emory R. Johnson, T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Hueb- 
ner, and D. S. Hanchet. Professor Johnson is responsible for part i 
(with the exception of a few chapters) dealing with American com- 
merce to 1789 ; Dr. Van Metre has written the history of the internal 
commerce of the United States, of the coastwide trade, and of the 
fisheries; Mr. Huebner has contributed the section on the foreign 
trade of the United States since 1789 ; and Mr. Hanchet is responsi- 
ble for the chapters dealing with government aid and commercial pol- 
icy. The division on manufactures presents the first half of its results 
in a volume by Victor S. Clark, on the History of Manufactures in the 
United States, 1607-1860 (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 19 16 ; 
675 PPO* I n eacn case there is an introductory note by the general 
editor, Professor Farnam. It is pleasant to be able to say that these 
publications maintain the high level set by the volumes that have pre- 
viously appeared. The investigations have been thorough, and the 
conclusions — although perhaps by no means of startling novelty — are 
based upon a wealth of documentary material, so that they will without 
doubt long remain the authoritative record of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. The books are in every way a credit to American scholarship. 
The authors, the editor, and the Institution, are to be congratulated 
upon the success that has been achieved. 

While Professor H. Stanley Jevons was still filling the chair of eco- 
nomics and political science at the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, he completed a book on the British Coal Trade 
(New York, E. P. Dutton, 1915 ; 876 pp.). The great work of 
his father, W. Stanley Jevons, on The Coal Question, appeared in 
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1865, an d was concerned primarily with the problem of the probable 
exhaustion of the mines. The present work is intended to be a more 
popular account of the coal-mining industry and the coal trade as a 
whole. The author deals fully with the various economic and social 
aspects of the problem. It is only in the later chapters that he takes 
up the questions that had been discussed by his distinguished father. 
Although he looks forward to the not distant exhaustion of the coal 
fields, his estimates are somewhat different. In fifty years he thinks 
coal prices will rise appreciably ; in one hundred years the price will 
be so high as to lead to a considerable diminution in relative consump- 
tion ; in two hundred years the annual output will have reached its 
maximum. The national capital can, however, be conserved partly by 
the government's taking over the coal mines as well as the railways, 
partly by the fostering of scientific research by the state. Even when 
present resources have been exhausted, the world will still possess vast 
possibilities in utilizing the tides and the heat of the sun. When that 
time comes, Mr. Jevons thinks that England will have to depend upon 
the control of the great factories and plantations then to be found in 
the tropics. Upon the political possibilities connected with this fore- 
cast of the economic situation, the author does not dwell. For those, 
however, who are more interested in the present than in the distant 
future, Mr. Jevons' book will prove to be both illuminating and 
interesting. 

The recent history of the labor situation on the British docks is 
treated in two notable monographs. Mr. R. Williams, the divisional 
officer for the northwestern division of labor exchanges and unemploy- 
ment insurance, has issued, under the auspices of the Liverpool Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Society, a book on The First Year's Work of the 
Liverpool Dock Scheme (London, P. S. King, 19 14; 192 pp.); and 
Mr. H. A. Mess has published, under the auspices of the Ratan Tata 
Foundation , a more general work on Casual Labour on the Docks 
(London, Bell and Sons, 1916 ; 147 pp.). Mr. Williams thinks that 
the Liverpool scheme has worked fairly well, but concludes that a great 
improvement might be effected if the employers formed a company 
to supply the casual labor reserve by pooling their casual labor demand 
and letting the reserve out at a wage slightly in excess of that paid to 
the men. Mr. Mess calls attention to the fact that neither registration 
nor the system of " surplus stands " has realized the hopes of the pro- 
moters of these plans, and that the Port of London authority, consti- 
tuted in 1908 to deal with casual labor, has done virtually nothing 
except for its direct employees. He discusses some of the objections 
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attaching to the problem of decasualization and believes that one of 
the first conditions of any improvement lies in the creation of a better 
spirit between employer and employee. He is filled with great mis- 
givings as to the effects of peace on the entire situation. The book is 
more interesting as a record of past experiments than as a real contri- 
bution to a solution. 

Under the title, The State as Manufacturer and Trader (London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Limited, 1916; ix, 282 pp.), Mr. A. W. Madsen 
examines the commercial, industrial and fiscal results of government 
tobacco monopolies. He deals fully with the situation in France and 
less fully with the monopolies in Italy, Austria, Japan , and Spain ; he 
adds an interesting chapter on the recent monopoly legislation in 
Sweden. The author is a distinct opponent of the tobacco monopoly 
and seeks every opportunity to point out the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem; but he finds it a little difficult to explain why Sweden, after a 
thorough examination of the whole situation, decided in 1915 to 
establish a government monopoly. The book is to be welcomed as 
the first publication in English dealing with this important topic. 

Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft im Kriege (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
I 9 I S > 75 PP>)» by Carl Johannes Fuchs, briefly but clearly outlines 
the numerous measures which have been taken, not only by the various 
German governments, but also by commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions and by individuals for the mobilization of the economic resources 
of the empire in the present great conflict. He shows that, in spite 
of Germany's military " preparedness," proposals by experts looking 
to the economic organization of the empire in time of war were, as 
late as May 19 14, rejected by the imperial Department of the Interior 
on the ground that the adoption of such a scheme would cause un- 
necessary anxiety at home and be open to misinterpretation abroad. 
When Dr. Fuchs's brochure was published, the problem of the distri- 
bution and use of foodstuffs had not been dealt with so effectively as 
has since been done ; but developments have taken place along the 
lines of his forecasts. Looking upon the present measures of eco- 
nomic mobilization as an emergent extension of the power of eminent 
domain and not as a manifestation of a tendency toward state social- 
ism, he believes that their duration will be transitory and that their 
only effect after the war will be indirect. He conjecturally discusses 
the problems of reconstruction which will confront the empire after 
the conflict is ended, and supplements his text with substantial notes 
which indicate an enormously increasing bibliography of his subject. 

With the beginning of 1916, two interesting additions were made to 
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the periodical literature of political science. The Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review appeared in April 191 6, as the first number 
of a quarterly review published by the Chinese Political Science As- 
sociation of Peking, under the editorship of Hawkling L. Yen, a doctor 
of philosophy of Columbia University. The idea of the association, 
which held its first meeting in December 1915, is due to Minister 
Paul S. Reinsch. With the exception of two articles by Minister 
Reinsch and Professor Willoughby, all the contributions, divided almost 
equally between economics and politics, are by Chinese authors. The 
department of News and Notes will be of value to American students. 

The other magazine is the Indian Journal of Economics , issued 
quarterly by the University of Allahabad, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor H. Stanley Jevons. In the first number, which appeared in 
January 19 16, we are told that the purpose of the journal is to provide 
a medium for the publication of articles on Indian economics by authors 
of academic standing or authoritative position, to furnish a vehicle of 
publication for original investigations made by the professors and ad- 
vanced students in the economics department of the university, and to 
perform a public service by disseminating information about economic 
activities of other countries. The Journal is of a distinctively high 
class and forms a welcome addition to the list of scientific periodicals 
on the subject. 

In Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes, Their Rights and Remedies 
(New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 191 6; xvi, 419 pp.), Louis 
Heft considers the legal aspect of corporation finance and investment 
as related to railroads. The capitalist committing his funds to an en- 
terprise has to consider the earning power and assets of the corporation, 
as well as the investment contract he is making in relation to these 
earnings and assets. Mr. Heft segregates from the general subject of 
railroad finance the topic of the investment contract, and particularly 
of possible action in the event of failure. His successive chapters deal 
with rights and remedies with relation to : ( 1 ) the various kinds of 
railroad bonds and notes; (2) the mortgage or deed of trust; (3) 
the trusteeship ; (4) foreclosing the mortgage or otherwise realizing on 
the security; (5) the receivership of the railroad company; (6) the 
assets of the insolvent railroad company; (7) the other creditors; and 
(8) the reorganization of the railroad company. Writing of legal 
matters in a manner to be understood by a layman, the author has per- 
formed a valuable service ; for, the business man who has learned a little 
about the law is the one who has the most wholesome respect for the 
importance of legal advice. As every business transaction has its legal 
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side, the law presents one cross-section of business just as accounting 
presents another. These cross-sections enable the student of business 
to gain an understanding of the substance of the thing. All writing on 
the subject of business is still pioneer work. Though Mr. Heft has had 
the advantage of writing in that business territory which has been sur- 
veyed, namely, the law, yet his task of changing the method of the 
record from one which a lawyer can interpret to one which a layman 
can read is a difficult one. Despite the imperfections inevitable in 
such relatively new work, the volume has substance. 

A sensible and matter-of-fact although not brilliant work is that of 
Fred L. Holmes on Regulation of Railroads and Public Utilities of 
Wisconsin (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1915 ; 375 pp.). 
The author has made an analysis of most of the decisions of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, which was created in 1 905 and whose 
powers were extended in 1907 to light, water, heat, telephone and 
telegraph companies, in 191 1 to toll bridges, and in 1915 to jitneys. 
The book contains a plain unvarnished account of the achievements 
of the commission. Although it is neither critical nor highly sug- 
gestive, it will serve a useful purpose as a presentation of the facts. 

It is not only in the United States that the textbook on economics 
flourishes. Until recently, most of the French textbooks on the subject 
were written by members of the classical school and, with the one out- 
standing exception of Gide's, they were sadly lacking in their apprecia- 
tion of the new spirit that has come over economic science. This re- 
proach cannot be addressed to the recent work of Professor Bertrand 
Nogaro of the University of Caen, entitled Elements d* Economic Poli- 
tique (Paris, Giard et Briere, 191 3-14; two volumes : 378, 291 pp.). 
M. Nogaro is familiar with the recent German and American literature, 
and although he follows the time-honored classification, his discussion 
is quite up to date. It is, moreover, marked by the inimitable clarity 
and grace of style which are so characteristic of the French writers. 

A useful addition to Ginn's Selections and Documents in Economics 
is Selected Writings in Rural Economics (Ginn & Company, n. d. 
[1916] ; 974 pp.), compiled by Professor T. N. Carver. The book deals 
with general principles, agricultural history, land tenure, agricultural 
labor, the farmer's business, agrarian movements, rural organization, 
and marketing and agricultural policy. Almost al) of the contributions 
are by American authors, with the exception of a few selections on 
European history, ownership and labor conditions. Perhaps the least 
successful part of the book is that which deals with American agricul- 
tural history. 
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An unpretentious but clear description of the Lumber Industry (New 
York, The Ronald Press, 1 9 14 ; 104 pp.), is the monograph under that 
title written by R. S. Kellogg, the secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers Association. In successive chapters 
we have a straightforward description of the raw material and the 
operations of logging, manufacture and marketing, as well as a study 
of cost keeping, and of the tendencies of the industry. Although 
intended primarily for the practical man, it will be of interest also to 
the economic student. 

In a sumptuous reprint from the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis dis- 
cusses in an interesting way Certain Old Chinese Notes or Chinese 
Paper Money (Boston, C. E. Goodspeed and Company, 19 15 ; xi, 
pp. 245-286). He describes, with excellent photostats, various spec- 
imens of Chinese paper money from the seventh, ninth, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In a few cases he has been aided by a Chinese 
scholar, but he tells us frankly that many of the problems which he 
raises can be answered only by the Chinese experts themselves. Until 
such work becomes available, however, Mr. Davis' contribution will 
provide a serviceable stop-gap. 

Professor C. C. Plehn's little book on Government Finance in the 
United States (Chicago, A. C. McClurgand Company, 1915 ; 166 pp.) 
is one of the National Social Science series, edited by President McVey. 
It is an attempt to describe in a very brief and popular way the fiscal 
conditions of the United States, and is well calculated to arouse an in- 
telligent interest in the subject among those who know very little of it. 

Mr. Louis F. Post's Taxation of Land Values (Indianapolis, Bobbs 
Merrill Company, n. d. [1915] 179 pp.) is the fifth edition, under a 
new title, of his Outlines of Lectures on the Single Tax, published 
originally in 1894. There is nothing new in the book ; but it presents 
in a clear and attractive way the familiar doctrines of the sect. 

" To beat the Canadian farmer into a clear conception of how he is 
on every hand paying someone to take from him the greater part of his 
produce," is the aim of The Farmer and the Interests: A Study in 
Parasitism (Toronto, The Macmillan Company, Limited, 19 16; 162 
pp.), whose author writes under the nom-de-plume of Clarus Ager. 
Emphatic language is characteristic of the book, which is none the less 
a fair presentation of the political and economic conditions under which 
Canadian farmers — and in particular the grain growers of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta — carry on their business, and also of the 
attitude of the Canadian farmer toward Dominion politics. The old 
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claim that Canada was an inexpensive country to live in is no longer 
made. In some places in Canada the cost of living today is even 
higher than in the United States ; and on no part of the Canadian 
people does the forty-per-cent tariff fall with greater weight than on 
the grain growers of the western provinces. As Clarus Ager shows, the 
farmer is caught by the Canadian national policy coming and going. 
The market in which he can sell is restricted by this policy ; the tariff 
adds nothing to the price he obtains for his grain, most of which is ex- 
ported overseas ; and he must either pay the duty on farm equipment 
imported from the United States, or pay for made-in- Canada equipment 
the price which the tariff enables the Canadian manufacturers to charge. 
Railway rates are high ; the grain grower is also at a disadvantage under 
the Canadian banking system, and he pays heavy toll to the middleman 
and the retailer, because his supplies are usually furnished on long-time 
credit. He is confronted with interests, such as banks, manufacturers, 
and railway companies, admirably organized and always alert at Ottawa ; 
while he and his fellows are divided in politics. 

In German Legislation/or the Occupied Territories of Belgium (The 
Hague, Martinus NijhofT, 1915 ; viii, 108 pp.), Charles Henry Hub- 
erich, J. U. D., and Alexander Nicol-Speyer, J. U. D., have collected 
the emergency measures dealing with the special order and economic 
problems arising out of the war in the military area designated in the 
title. While the Belgian codes and laws remain in force except so 
far as they are abrogated by German legislation or are inconsistent 
with the changed political conditions, yet the German government 
has, in the exercise of its powers as military occupant, enacted a 
number of ordinances and issued various proclamations and notices, 
regulating the conditions growing out of the state of war, and provid- 
ing for the supervision of business undertakings which might be con- 
ducted in a manner inimical to German interests. The present vol- 
ume contains all the measures so promulgated down to January 1915. 

From the same publisher we have also a compilation entitled Con- 
ventions and Declarations between the Powers concerning War, Arbi- 
tration and Neutrality (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1915)- It 
contains the Declaration of Paris of 1856, the Declaration of St. 
Petersburg of 1868, the Declarations of The Hague of 1899 relating 
to projectiles diffusing deleterious gases and to expanding bullets, the 
Geneva (Red Cross) Convention of 1906, various conventions and 
declarations made at the Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
(1907), and the Declaration of London of 1909. All these documents 
are given in English, French and German; but, curiously enough, 
the volume has neither index nor paging. 
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The issue of Sell's World's Press (London, Sells Limited, 191 5 ; 
xiv, 567 pp.) for 1914-1915, edited by Hubert W. Peet), was delayed 
for some months by the war. Like all the issues for the last twenty-five 
years, it includes not only remarkably well-arranged lists of all news- 
papers and periodicals published in the British Empire, but also a rec- 
ord of the more important changes and developments in the newspaper 
world of the empire, brief histories of press-world institutions, a news- 
paper-world Who's Who, and a series of articles on contemporary 
newspaper-world conditions and problems. The most interesting arti- 
cles in this series are concerned with changes in the newspaper world 
of the United Kingdom brought about by the war. Quite a number of 
newspapers succumbed in the early months of the war, including two 
labor daily newspapers, and the The London Budget, which had a 
wide circulation among the laboring population of rural England. 
One of the new newspaper-world institutions brought into existence 
by the war is the Press Representatives Committee at the headquarters 
of the censors of the press in London. A detailed description of the 
censorship bureau — the first of its kind in England — which was organ- 
ized within a week after war was declared, is written by Mr. Henry J. 
B. Steele, honorary secretary of the Press Representatives Commit- 
tee. Another special literary feature of the 19 14-19 15 issue of the 
World's Press that has value for professors and students in the 
thirty or forty schools of journalism in this country is the bibliography 
of journalism, a guide to books of the newspaper world. This feature, 
first introduced in 1907, and continued in 1910 and 1912, has in the 
entreat issue been greatly extended, and from all appearances it is as 
inclusive as a compiler working with zealous industry and discretion at 
the library at the British Museum could make it. It begins at 1 82 1 
and includes books as recent as 19 14, listing nearly four hundred titles 
in its several subdivisions — historical, biographical, technical and legal. 
Qui a provoque la conflagration europeenne? (Rio de Janeiro, 
I 9 I 5> 53PP-)i s * ne titk °f a pamphlet in which an eminent Brazilian 
publicist, Dr. Sa Vianna, professor in the Faculty of Juridical and 
Social Sciences of Rio de Janeiro, in opening his course on Public 
International Law, in 1915, discusses the causes of the European con- 
flict and the responsibility for bringing it on. Reviewing the record 
as found in the correspondence published by the various belligerent 
governments, he maintains that the burden rests upon the Central 
Powers and particularly upon Germany. He condemns the Austrian 
attitude towards Serbia, and affirms that, as for Germany, the Russian 
mobilization was only an excuse. The real cause he finds in " Pan- 
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Germanism, the dream of universal empire, the fantasy of Charlemagne, 
the delirium of Charles V, the arrogance of Napoleon, the sanguinary 
folly of William." Far from being enamored of the Roman maxim, 
" If you wish for peace prepare for war," Dr. Sa Vianna believes that 
the pitch to which military preparation had been carried in Europe 
insured the breaking-out of a conflict sooner or later ; but he declares 
that the great crime is not so much the fact that war was not avoided, 
as the spirit in which it was premeditated and the manner in which it 
has been carried on by the powers to which he imputes its precipitation. 

Already most persons have only a hazy recollection of the events that 
quickly followed one another in the world of finance at the end of 
July and early in August 1914. It is the object of War and Lombard 
Street (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1915 ; viii, 171 pp.) 
to give an outline of what took place in financial London during those 
momentous days. The author is M. Hartley Withers. The subjects 
with which he deals are more or less technical, but he shows great 
facility in explaining them so that they can be readily comprehended 
by the average reader. Owing to London's position as the money-center 
of the world, the problem was external as well as internal. What 
happened bore striking testimony to the City's financial strength. In 
the course of his review the author discusses the mechanism of ex- 
change, the relief given to the acceptors of bills, the issue of finance 
bills, and the moratorium and the measures by which it was put into 
effect. He evidently feels much solicitude regarding the future work- 
ings of the provisions of the Currency and Bank- Notes Act of 19 14, 
under which the government has been issuing its own paper money. 
This " new departure," so susceptible of abuse, will, he thinks " have 
to be watched over and regulated very carefully," in order that the 
government may not " go on merrily paying its way in pieces of paper, 
and inflating the currency to any extent that it pleases." 

Mr. Daniel Chauncey Brewer's Rights and Duties of Neutrals (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 191 6 ; ix, 260 pp.) is a readable discussion 
of principles and practices relative to the rights and duties of neutrals. 
The common-sense of the author and his general grasp of the practical 
bearing and relative importance of the question he is discussing make 
up, to a certain degree, for his evident lack of scientific training and 
familiarity with juridical principles. For instance, in chapter xxi on 
" unneutral service " he says not one word about unneutral service ; 
instead he discusses violations of neutrality. Mr. Brewer well points 
out the necessity of preparing to defend our rights " to compel peace 
as soldier kings have compelled war." International law, he believes, 
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will never assume " the position which belongs to it, nor non-belligerent 
nations secure their rights, until neutrals are themselves prepared single- 
handed or in company to join battle in vindication of principles to 
which they are committed." 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1812 (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 19 1 5 ; x, 494 pp.)> by Frank A. Updyke, Professor of 
Political Science at Dartmouth College, embodies the Albert Shaw lec- 
tures on diplomatic history at Johns Hopkins University in 19 14. 
It is material to observe that the title of the volume is, as the author 
points out, somewhat broader than the contents, since the work is in 
effect confined to Anglo-American relations, with special reference to 
the negotiations leading to the signing of the Treaty of Ghent. The 
author has not only diligently explored the printed sources, but has had 
access to the manuscript archives of the Department of State at Wash- 
ington and also of the British Foreign Office. His use of the sources 
has been full and painstaking, and his labors are in that particular to 
be highly commended. But, as is the case with so much of our current 
historical writing, fidelity is secured more by the process of transcrip- 
tion than by the thorough assimilation and mastery of the subject- 
matter and the presentation of the essential points with clear and per- 
spicuous brevity. As a result the average reader is likely to become 
lost in the long succession of statements that Mr. Adams said thus and 
so, that Lord Somebody then answered him to this or that effect, and 
so on, in endless compilatory succession, with scarcely any effort on 
the part of the writer to bring the essential issues into vivid and im- 
pressive relief. These remarks are by no means exceptionally or pe- 
culiarly applicable to the present work, whose merits deserve distinct 
acknowledgment. They apply to a great part of our present historical 
" output," which, like the multiplication of unnecessarily prolix judicial 
opinions, may now and then betray the reader into the expression, 
indiscreet though it be, of a desire for condensation and clarity. It 
would be a great gain if we could enlarge our collection of true source- 
material by the more extensive publication of original text, and thus 
pave the way for briefer commentaries. 

A brief account of the relations between the United States and Great 
Britain since the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in 18 14 is given in 
One Hundred Years of Peace (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913 ; vii, 136 pp.), by Henry Cabot Lodge. In reality the 
hundred years of peace have, as appears by the narrative, been any- 
thing but tranquil. The War of i8r2 had barely closed when diplo- 
matic controversies began again to spring up. Besides, almost or quite 
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one-fourth of the volume is devoted to an exemplification of the style 
of detraction and abuse which Southey, Sydney Smith, Dickens and 
other English writers indulged toward things American. The feeling 
thus engendered had by no means disappeared when the Civil War 
broke out in the United States, only to be followed by words and by 
acts, such as the fitting-out of Confederate cruisers in British ports, 
which again carried resentment to a dangerous pitch. In saying that, 
after the questions growing out of the Civil War were settled, there was 
no " clash" between the two countries till the " English invasion of 
the Monroe Doctrine " in the case of the Venezuelan boundary, the 
author either overlooks the fisheries dispute of 1886-88, or else con- 
siders it less serious than it was then generally believed to be. 
" England was surprised, and operators in the stock market were 
greatly annoyed," by President Cleveland's message on the Venezuelan 
boundary, it is stated, but, " however much Wall Street might cry 
out," the President "had the country with him." That the effects of 
the panic were, however, more serious than a mere flurry among stock 
gamblers , may be inferred from the public appeal immediately after- 
wards made by President Cleveland for the replenishment of the gold 
reserve. Moreover, the imputation that the award eventually made 
by the tribunal of arbitration at Paris on the boundary question was a 
diplomatic compromise and not a judgment based upon the evidence 
will not by any means be unanimously or unreservedly accepted by 
those who are acquainted with the law and the facts of the case. But 
it is no doubt true, as the volume indicates, that the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the United States during the ten years following the 
Venezuelan incident was more conciliatory than during the preceding 
decade. This circumstance is duly emphasized as an augury of con- 
tinued peace and friendship. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of In- 
ternational Law, has issued (New York, Oxford University Press, 19 15 ; 
xxx, 303 pp.) an English version of the texts of The Hague Conven- 
tions and Declarations of i8gg and 1907, with tables of signatures, 
ratifications, and adhesions of the various powers, and the texts of the 
reservations. These translations reproduce the official translations of 
the Department of State at Washington, " except that a few obvious 
reprints and occasional mistranslations have been corrected." The 
fact should not, however, be lost sight of, that the original text of the 
various acts is the signed French text, which is the ultimate standard 
of authority. 



